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“LABOR IN THE Soviet Orsit,” which appeared with our 
December 24-31 issue, has already had considerable impact 
on world labor. The 35,000-word survey of workers’ struggles 
with Communism from 1905 to 1956, written by Anatole Shub, 
was distributed in 60 countries by the Labor Committee to 
Release Imprisoned Trade Unionists and Democratic Social- 
ists. In less than two weeks after publication, the Committee 
had requests for more than 50,000 copies in English, Ger- 
man, French, Spanish, Italian, Dutch, Czech, Latvian, Hindi, 
Bengali, Indonesian and Chinese. The orders, which re- 
quested anywhere from one to 12,000 copies, came from in- 
dividual members of the Labor Committee as well as trade- 
union and Socialist organizations around the world. Requests 
for English-language copies have come from the United 
States, Canada, Britain, Liberia, Gold Coast, Nigeria, Gambia 
and Nyasaland. Spanish translations have been requested in 
Chile and Uruguay, German editions in West Germany and 
Switzerland. Since each day’s mail has brought a larger 
number of requests, we shall have more to report on the in- 
ternational response in a coming issue. 

Colleges, schools and libraries in the U. S. may obtain 
copies by writing to Toe New Leaner. Our rate is 20 cents 
a copy, 100 copies for $15. 

Dyitas Protest: On the opposite page, you can read a 
protest to Marshal Tito on the imprisonment of Milovan 
Djilas. Here we would like to express our thanks to the 
numerous publications around the world which have also 
voiced their protests, either in editorials or by reprinting 
Djilas’s article “The Storm in Eastern Europe.” The article 
was reprinted by U.S. News and World Report, the Minne- 
apolis Star, Tribune (London), Demain (Paris), Vorwaerts 
(Cologne), Die Weltwoche (Zurich), Der Aufbau (Zurich), 








Arbeiderbladet (Oslo), Afton-Posten (Stockholm), Janata 
(New Delhi) and Shinbun (Tokyo). Editorials protesting 
Djilas’s arrest appeared here in the New York Times, Herald 
Tribune, Post and Daily Worker (see this column for De. 
cember 24-31), as well as the Washington Post and Times. 
Herald, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, Detroit Free Press, 
Louisville Times and St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Joseph C. 
Harsch, Edward P. Morgan and Max Lerner were among 
the nationally-known commentators who explained the ide. 
ological significance of the arrest. 

On the other side of the curtain, Pravda of December 18, 
celebrating Djilas’s conviction, attacked his “anti-Leninist” 
position. Earlier, Newes Deutschland, organ of the East Ger- 
man Communists, attacked the Vorwaerts, organ of the Ger- 
man Social Democrats, for reprinting his article. (Said Neues 
Deutschland: “The new campaign of the Vorwaerts reveals 
clearly that the alleged sympathies of the SPD leadership 
for Yugoslavia are not sympathies for the people’s power 
and for socialism, but for those elements which would like 
to proclaim the end of socialism and the restoration of 
capitalism.”) As yet, however, there has been no attack on 
Djilas in Poland—and numerous copies of his article were 
sent to leading Polish politicians and journalists. It was in- 
teresting, too, that in an interview recently published in 
Sweden, Imre Nagy, the revolutionary Premier of Hungary, 
used almost the same words as Djilas in describing the 
meaning of the East European rising: “the beginning of the 
end of Communism as a social system.” Nagy had given 
the interview while he was in the “sanctuary” of the Yugo 
slav Embassy. Both Nagy and Djilas are currently in jail, 
but the wisdom of the old Russian proverb should be clear: 
“No rope is strong enough to hang the truth.” 
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A Message to Tito 


The undersigned political and cultural figures cabled the following message to Yugoslav President 
Tito this week in protest against the imprisonment of Milovan Djilas for his New LEADER article of 
November 19, “The Storm in Eastern Europe.” Djilas was arrested immediately upon publication of 

the article and sentenced to three years at hard labor on December 12. 


President Josip Broz Tito 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia 


The arrest and imprisonment of Milovan Djilas for his advocacy of democratic free- 
doms in Eastern Europe is a grave violation of the principles of intellectual freedom, At 
a time when the Polish and Hungarian peoples are rising against oppression and totali- 
tarianism, free men everywhere cannot but be shocked at your silencing of Djilas’s 


voice, 


Imprisonment of Djilas hardly accords with your government’s denunciations of 
Stalinism and must act as a continuing indictment of your regime, which you offer as a 
model to the countries of Eastern Europe. Djilas’s fate will be a test of the sincerity of 
your professions of liberalization and of your repudiation of tyranny. 

We urge you to free Djilas at once and to permit the people of Yugoslavia to hear 


and judge his views. 


United States: 

Cass Canfield 

Leo Cherne 

Senator Joseph S, Clark Jr. 
Senator Paul H. Douglas 
Harry D. Gideonse 

Sidney Hook 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 
Elia Kazan 

Alfred A. Knopf 

S. M. Levitas 

Archibald MacLeish 

Lewis Mumford 

Senator Richard L, Neuberger 
Reinhold Niebuhr 

J. Robert Oppenheimer 
Walter P. Reuther 

George N, Shuster 

Senator Margaret Chase Smith 
Norman Thomas 

Diana Trilling 

Bertram D. Wolfe 
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Britain: 

Norman Angell 

T. S, Eliot 
Malcolm Muggeridge 
France: 

Raymond Aron 
Albert Camus 
Andre Philip 
Germany: 

Max Brauer 

Karl Jaspers 

India: 

Suddhin Datta 
Asoka Mehta 

M. R. Masani 
Jayaprakash Narayan 
B. R. Shenoy 
Israel: 

Moshe Sharett 
Italy: 

Giancarlo Matteotti 
Ignazio Silone 
Japan: 

Taiko Hirabayashi 
Taku Komai 
Takeo Naoi 

Kenzo Takayanagi 
Spain: 

Pablo Casals 








By G. F. Hudson 


A NEW STRATEGY 
FOR THE MIDEAST 


With Britain's defeat, the U.S. must shield Baghdad Pact nations from Soviet attack 


HE COUNTRIES of the Middle East may be divided into 
oe! groups—those which have a common frontier 
with the Soviet Union and those which have not. To 
the first category belong Turkey, Iran and Afghanistan; 
all the rest fall within the second. Two nations of the 
first group, namely Turkey and Iran, and two of the 
second, namely Pakistan and Iraq, are combined in 
the defensive alliance known as the Baghdad Pact for 
security against Soviet expansion. All the rest are for- 
mally “uncommitted” in relation to the main power con- 
flict in world politics, and two of them, Egypt and Syria, 
are under such strong Soviet influence that they must 
be reckoned today as auxiliaries of the Soviet bloc. 

These are the basic facts of the situation in the Middle 
East. Their significance can best be appreciated by com- 
paring their logical implications for a policy aimed at 
containment of Soviet power with the policies actually 
being pursued by the Western nations which are sup- 
posed to seek such containment. The plain truth of the 
matter is that Britain is no longer able, and the United 
States is not yet willing, to provide the most vulnerable 
part of the Middle East with the degree of protection 
which would insure its stability. 

It is true that the vulnerability of the area is only one 
side of the question; for there to be a real danger re- 
quiring action, there would have to be a will and ca- 
pacity on the part of the Soviet Union to take advantage 
of a situation of weakness on its southern borders. It is 
held in some quarters that the moral crisis and disarray 
of world Communism due to de-Stalinization, the revolt 
among the satellites and the divisions among the Soviet 
leaders have so weakened the regime that the danger of 
any new aggressive move is less than it was. But it is 
at least equally arguable that the very reverses which 
the Kremlin has suffered have created a strong tempta- 
tion to attempt a restoration of prestige and morale by 
means of a foreign adventure more in keeping with 
Marxist-Leninist ideology than the suppression of Hun- 
garian workers; and such an enterprise would have to 
be one which could be represented as aid to an oppressed 
people against Western imperialist domination. The 
quick termination of the Anglo-French invasion of Egypt 


forestalled the Soviet intention to send “volunteers” to 
fight there, but there are other possibilities of interven- 
tion in the Middle East which may shortly mature. The 
question is what, if anything, can be now done to provide 
against the contingencies which are likely to occur. 
Although recent events have inevitably focused the 
world’s attention on Egypt and the Suez Canal, the area 
of the greatest importance from the strategic point of 
view lies further to the northeast—in the region between 
the Black Sea, the Caspian and the Persian Gulf. At 
present, the two Arab countries following a pro-Soviet 
orientation—Egypt and Syria—are separated from the 
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Soviet Union by the belt of territory comprising Turkey, 
Jran and Iraq, which are combined under the Baghdad 
Pact. But if this barrier could be broken through and 
Iran and Iraq brought under Communist domination, 
the Soviet Union would be able to give direct support 
overland to the pro-Soviet elements in Syria and Jordan 
and would be able to establish its power within a short 
distance of Egypt. Further, it would gain control of 
the great oil resources of Iran and Iraq and would 
closely threaten those of Kuweit and Saudi Arabia. 

The Baghdad Pact itself originated in the Turkish 
fear that something of this kind might happen. It was 
Turkish, not British, diplomacy that took the initiative 
in the making of this alliance. The construction of the 
NATO defensive system left Turkey as the most easterly 
outpost of the coalition, with a frontier to the northeast 
with the USSR, but to the east and southeast with Iran, 
Iraq and Syria. Iran and Iraq were friendly to Turkey 
but as weak and isolated neutrals could hardly be relied 
on to refuse passage to Soviet troops through their 
territories in the event of a general war. Syria was a 
relatively unfriendly state, even before the recent ad- 
vances of Communist influence there, because of the old 
Turkish-Syrian dispute over the port of Alexandretta. 
The Turkish General Staff, therefore, had good reason 
to fear that, in the event of Turkey being involved in a 
war against the Soviet bloc, the Turkish forces would 
have to cope not only with attacks across the existing 
frontiers with the Soviet Union and Bulgaria, but also 
with an outflanking movement through northwestern 
Iran and Iraq to thrust into southeastern Turkey, per- 
haps with Syrian support. 

The best precaution against this danger seemed to lie 
in an alliance with Iran and Iraq, which would insure 
that the three countries made a common resistance to 
any such strategy. But Iran and Iraq were not pre- 
pared to incur the ill will of Russia by joining in such 
a pact unless it obtained stronger backing than could 
be offered by Turkey alone. This reluctance was over- 
come by the willingness of Pakistan and Britain to ad- 
here to the pact. For Britain, participation reflected tra- 
ditional British concern with the security of the Persian 
Gulf area and the vital importance of oil supplies from 
it. Pakistan’s decision to join was prompted by a general 
apprehension of an advance of Soviet power in the region 
and in particular of the inimical Soviet influence in Af- 
ghanistan. 

The combination of the four Asian nations with British 
support was on paper quite an imposing array, and ap- 
peared to extend to the Indus the containment zone of 
which NATO formed the western sector. But strate- 
gically the new alliance was hardly a strong one. Turkey 
was the only one of the five nations which both possessed 
formidable military strength on the spot and could be 
expected to use it to the full in an emergency. Neither 
Iran nor Iraq possessed important armed forces. Pakis- 
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tan was somewhat stronger, but was not likely to be able 
to concentrate its strength in the Middle East as long as 
the conflict with India was unresolved. 

Furthermore, Britain was in no position to make an 
effective intervention in the region between the Euphrates 
and the Indus. During World War II, Britain had had 
military bases in the Indian subcontinent, in Egypt and 
in Palestine, but none of these now remained. As long 
as Britain retained military control of the Suez Canal 
zone, it was at least possible to sustain operations in 
the Persian Gulf from the Mediterranean by sea round 
Arabia or to send aid to Iraq via the Gulf of Aqaba 
and Jordan. But with the British withdrawal from the 
Canal Zone, leaving the canal under the control of an 
Egypt bitterly hostile to both Britain and Iraq, Britain 
was strategically cut off from the Indian Ocean and the 
Red Sea except by the long sea route round Africa and 
left virtually without any base from which help could 
be given at short notice to Iran or Iraq. It was im- 
possible to reach Iraq by air or ground from Cyprus 
across Syria without violating the neutrality of the latter. 
The only means, therefore, for Britain to give military 
aid to Iran or Iraq in an emergency was by reinforcement 
of Turkey. But this was no adequate solution of the 
strategic problem, for the greatest danger was that of a 
thrust along the eastern borders of Anatolia which would 
cut off Turkey from the Persian Gulf and leave all the 
oil fields of the Middle East in subjection to Soviet 
power; this threat required that defense be organized in 
the area of the Persian Gulf itself and not merely from 
Turkey. 

Even more serious in the perspective of world strategy 
was the lack of commitment to the Baghdad Pact by 
members of NATO other than Britain and Turkey, and 
particularly by the United States. The Baghdad Pact 
meant that Britain was in certain circumstances formally 
committed to go to war with the Soviet Union without 
aid from either her principal European allies or America. 
This was a situation in which defeat for the Baghdad 
Pact allies was almost certain, and Britain would be 
faced with the prospect of submarine warfare against her 
shipping and perhaps bombing and rocket bombardment 
of her cities from the Soviet Zone of Germany without any 
reasonable expectation of being able either to keep Soviet 
forces out of the Middle East or to strike back effectively 
against the Soviet Union. Optimists might indeed hope 
that in the end the United States would enter the war 
rather than witness a decisive Soviet victory, but this 
could only mean that a local war had grown into a 
world war with all its risks of atomic conflagration. On 
the principle basic to the NATO alliance that the best 
hope of averting such a catastrophe is to make it certain 
that full-scale war against a coalition including the 
United States would be the automatic result of a Soviet 
attack on any one of a number of designated countries, 
the participation of the United States in the Baghdad 








Pact would be the strongest possible deterrent against 
any Soviet military adventure in the Middle East. With- 
out this participation, the Soviet rulers might well be- 
lieve they could get away with an aggression in the 
Middle East without having to reckon with the U.S. 

The refusal of the American Government to join with 
Britain in underwriting the Baghdad Pact has been 
mainly due to the special American connection with 
Saudi Arabia. The Saudi kingdom is the enemy of Iraq 
for reasons which are rooted in an old feud between two 
rival royal dynasties. But it is at the same time the 
owner of the richest oil deposits in the world, and these 
have so far been—unlike the deposits in Iran, Iraq and 
Kuweit—kept as a preserve of American enterprise. 
Hence the overpowering fear in Washington of doing 
anything which might offend the Saudi Government—and 
nothing would offend it so much as a treaty of alliance 
covering Iraq. It is perhaps the strangest paradox of 
contemporary world politics that American Middle East- 
ern policy is virtually dictated by the dynastic interests 
of the most archaic feudal state of Asia, even apparently 
at the cost of sacrificing the overall cause of containment 
of the Communist powers. 

The Saudi royal house is not, of course, pro-Com- 
munist; so primitive, indeed, remains the society in 
which it is established that the word has hardly as yet 
any meaning for it. But its bitter hostility to Iraq is 
indirectly a most potent factor in favor of Soviet expan- 
sion into the Middle East. This hostility, moreover. 
aligns Saudi Arabia with Egypt, whose dictator is, for 
different reasons, also an enemy of Iraq. Colonel Nasser 
aspires to a federation of the Arab world under the leader- 
ship of Egypt, and Iraq is the only other Arab state with 
sufficient strength and prestige to dispute this primacy. 
Iraq defied Egypt by joining the Baghdad Pact after 
Egypt had committed herself to a neutralist policy as 
between Russia and the West, and this defiance which 
brought Iraq into a grouping of states indifferent or 
inimical to Egypt’s pan-Arabism intensified the dislike 
between Baghdad and Cairo. 

Antagonism to the Baghdad Pact. however, brought 
Egypt closer not only to Saudi Arabia, but also to another 
and much greater Asian power not otherwise concerned 
in the affairs of the Arab world. India is opposed to the 
Baghdad Pact not so much because of any general prin- 
ciple or disapproval of military alliances—Delhi has 
never expressed condemnation of the military alliance 
between the Soviet Union and Communist China—as bhe- 
cause it strengthens the position of Pakistan. The aim 
of Indian diplomacy ever since India and Pakistan be- 
came independent states has been to counter as far as 
possible the influence which Pakistan as a Moslem state 
—actually the most populous of all Moslem countries— 
naturally exerts in the world of Islam. Consequently. 
the weight of India is thrown always in the direction 
opposite to that which Pakistan happens to be following. 


if 


KING SAUD: 'VIRTUALLY DICTATES U.S. POLICY' 





Since the Baghdad Pact links Pakistan with Iraq, India 
becomes the friend of Egypt and Saudi Arabia. If Pakis- 
tan were the ally of Egypt, the reverse would be true. 
Syria comes into this picture as a subordinate factor, 
but one, nevertheless, which because of Syria’s geo- 
graphical position may come to be of primary im- 
portance. Lacking either the oil resources of Iraq or 
the agricultural and commercial wealth of Egypt, Syria 
has hitherto been a relatively weak and uninfluential 
member of the Arab family and a field of rivalry for in- 
fluence between Cairo and Baghdad. In this context 
Egypt has emerged victorious, partly because of a great 
superiority in propaganda—organized by Colonel Nasser 
with the aid of German experts formerly in the service 
of Dr. Goebbels—but also because of the activity of the 
Communists, who have had more success in Syria than 
anywhere else in the Arab world. A special feature of 
Communism in Syria is its hold on the Kurdish minority 
—potentially an instrument of great subversive power 
beyond the borders of Syria on account of the distribu- 
tion of Kurds as an ethnic element also in Turkey, Iran 
and Iraq. Communism in the Middle East today has 
no doubt its hard core of Marxist-Leninist adepts, but 
its appeals are mainly to ultra-nationalists; for Arabs 
it holds out the hope of Soviet support for a war of 
destruction against Israel, while at the same time it 
stimulates the particularist tendencies of ethnic minor- 
ities such as the Kurds who have no state of their own. 
Soviet prestige in the Middle East has been enormously 
enhanced by the events of the last two months. Whereas 
in Europe Russia has lost ground, as a result of the inter- 
vention in Hungary, even in quarters formerly inclined 
to be pro-Soviet, Suez has provided Moscow with an 
immense propaganda triumph. It is universally believed 
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in the Middle East, as a result of the highly publicized 
Russian threats of military intervention, that Soviet 
pressure was the decisive factor in compelling Britain 
and France to desist from their invasion. Thus the 
USSR has been able to pose to the Arabs in the role 
most congenial to a regime claiming to inherit the revo- 
lutionary doctrines of Marx and Lenin—that of the 
champion of an oppressed people against imperialism. 
Moreover, the Moscow declaration that the Israeli action 
against Egypt “calls in question the very existence of 
Israel as a state” struck just the right note for winning 
the support of the pan-Arab extremists for whom the 
objective is nothing short of the total destruction of 
Israel. Russia thus appears in Arab eyes as both su- 
premely powerful and thoroughly pro-Arab. 

Britain and France, on the other hand, have deprived 
themselves of whatever influence remained to them, first 
by invading Egypt apparently in collusion with Israel 
and then by stopping short of their objectives when 
threatened by Russia. The United States by its attitude 
may have escaped the odium incurred by Britain and 
France, but it has not thereby won the position of pro- 
tector of the Arab cause. The American Government did 
not use warlike language, as Moscow did, and the Arabs 
do not believe that anything but a threat of force would 
have stopped the force that was being used. If anyone 
in the Middle East ever imagined that the United Nations 
had authority in itself, apart from the relations between 
the Great Powers, the spectacle of General Wheeler. as 
representative of the world organization, going on his 
hands and knees to Colonel Nasser to obtain his gracious 
consent to the clearing of the Suez Canal must by now 
have disillusioned him. 

In this situation, there is an acute danger to the 
survival of the existing political regime in Iraq, and 
with it of the Baghdad Pact as an alliance for resistance 
to Soviet conquest. Russia, Syria and Egypt are work- 
ing in concert to overthrow by any means the government 
of Nuri as-Said. Discredited by association with Britain, 
accused of insufficient hatred of Israel, and denounced 
for leading his country into an alliance against the 
friend and protector of the Arab peoples, he is threatened 
with internal revolt aided from across the borders of 
Syria and Jordan. In Damascus it has been stated that 
Syria will not allow the pipeline from Iraq—on which 
Iraq’s oil revenues depend—to be reopened until the 
Iraqi Government has been “reconstructed.” If Iraq 
could be broken away from the Baghdad Pact, it is un- 
likely that Iran would remain in it. The Teheran Gov- 
ernment would then probably be confronted with Soviet 
demands designed to convert Iran into a Soviet satellite. 
and with a hostile Iraq in its rear could hardly do 
otherwise than submit. Alternatively, if there were civil 
war in Iraq, and disturbances spread to the Kurds of 
northwestern Iran, the Soviet Union could soon find a 
pretext for military intervention. 
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It is not too late for the United States to underwrite 
the Baghdad Pact, but every week that passes with a 
continuing inactivity of American policy increases the 
danger that all the elements of stability in the area may 
be swept away. It is clear that Britain is no longer in 
a position to do anything effective to counteract a Soviet 
threat in the region of the Persian Gulf. All eyes are 
now turned on Washington to see what policy will 
eventually emerge from the rethinking and reappraisal 
which have presumably been going on since the Presi- 
dential election in the White House and the State De- 
partment. 

So far, however, there has been no evidence that the 
U.S. Government is prepared to face the unpleasantness 
in Riyadh which might result from any move toward 
formal endorsement of the Baghdad Pact. Washington’s 
declaration that it would view “with gravest concern” 
an attack on any of the countries adhering to the Pact 
is not enough to deter possible aggression in the absence 
of any indication that America is willing to undertake 
definite commitments for the defense of these countries. 
Communist China was only deterred from attack on 
Formosa when President Eisenhower obtained Congres- 
sional approval for a clear undertaking to commit Ameri- 
can forces if the attack were made. Nothing less is likel: 
to deter Russia from moving in force into the Middle 
East if a suitable opportunity offers itself—or is created 
—in the near future. If such clear American guarantees 
are not given, then the whole of the Middle East must 
be written off, oilfields and all, and that goes for Saudi 
Arabia as well as Iran and Iraq. The one policy from 
which nothing but catastrophe can ensue is to drift 
along hoping that somehow a “settlement” will emerge 
in the Middle East from patient appeasement of Colonel 
Nasser. Many foreign correspondents in Washington 
have the idea that this is still the only clear American 
Middle Eastern policy in existence. One of them writes 
to a British newspaper: 

“There were reports today that Colonel Nasser had 
given the United States hope during discussions in Cairo 
that he was ready to work for a permanent Suez settle- 
ment and for a modus vivendi or ‘peace without settle- 
ment’ with Israel. . . . When it came to questions of 
detail, it was clear that Colonel Nasser meant that he 
was ready to agree to a settlement on his own terms.” 

But surely it should not be necessary in the year 1957 
for anyone to make the discovery that Colonel Nasser 
is determined not to agree to any terms but his own. 
After all, why should he? He has been victorious, he 
is full of hate and ambition, and he has Russia behind 
him. How much longer will Washington pursue the 
mirage of agreement with the Mussolini of the bazaars 
while the nations directly in the path of Soviet power 
are left unsupported? Or does it require another world 
war to teach Western diplomats that it is more important 
to strengthen one’s friends than to placate one’s enemies? 
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Since the UN has virtually sanctioned continued Fedayeen murder missions, a new 


flare-up involving the U.S. can be expected to develop by next summer or fall 


ISRAEL AND THE ARABS: 
ANOTHER WAR IN 1957? 


LONDON 

N ADDITION to its new policy now 

before Congress, the Eisenhower 
Administration is trying to accom- 
plish a virtually unprecedented diplo- 
matic feat in the Middle East. It is 
- attempting to settle the area’s internal 
problems by the sole use of the moral 
force of world opinion that can be 
marshalled in the United Nations. 
The belief that this can be done is 
apparently based on the following 
assumptions: 

1. With a UN police force on hand 
to separate the Arabs and Israelis, 
existing tension and hatred will grad- 
ually die down and in the calmer 
climate it will be impossible for either 
of them to frustrate a UN solution of 
their conflict. 

2. After the events in Hungary, the 
Arab countries will be more wary 
of becoming satellites through inter- 
nal subversion or excessive reliance 
on Soviet aid. 

3. Economic self-interest will have 
a considerable impact on Arab policy 
and lead to greater cooperation with 
the West. 

While I do not want to belittle the 
good will behind these essumptions, 
it must be emphasized that not one 
of them is correct. At best, they are 
based on deceptive appearances— 
such as the fact that Colonel Gamal 
Abdel Nasser’s Egyptian propaganda 
machine has temporarily suspended 
its anti-U.S. propaganda blasts. But 
these were brought about by an ex- 
ceptional combination of circum- 
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stances which cannot last long. Soon 
conditions in the Middle East will 
revert to what they were last Sep- 
tember, with one important differ- 
ence: The West’s influence will be 
weaker than it ever was, and Moscow 
will be closer to achieving its goal of 
political domination over the region. 

“Peaceful coexistence,” it should 
be realized by now, never applied to 
the Middle East so far as the Krem- 
lin was concerned. It was immediate- 
ly after the Geneva Conference, in 
fact, that Russia launched its great 
political offensive there. This offen- 
sive, which does not require the use 
of Soviet troops or military excur- 
sions by satellites, will certainly con- 
tinue with undiminished strength, be- 
cause Moscow now considers the 
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Middle East the most promising 
sphere of expansion. “People’s de- 
mocracies” are already developing in 
Syria and Jordan, where most key 
political and military positions have 
been taken over by pro-Soviet ele- 
ments. 

Moreover, the massacre in Hun- 
gary did not have the slightest effect 
on the Arab world. Western corre- 
spondents reported from Cairo, Da- 
mascus and Beirut that audiences 
cheered lustily when newsreels showed 
Soviet tank gunners mowing down 
helpless Hungarian fighters, includ- 
ing women and children. As Jean 
Lacouture, a French “progressive” 
observer who is not unsympathetic to 
the Nasser regime, notes in a highly 
illuminating book about Egypt pub- 
lished two weeks ago in Paris: “All 
newspapers and magazines are in 
pro-Communist and pro-Soviet hands, 
and the impact of this indoctrination 
is undoubtedly stronger than in East- 
ern Europe. Certainly the Egyptian 
intelligentsia is fed stronger doses of 
‘socialist realism’ and swallows it 
more readily than the Polish or Hun- 
garian intelligentsia.” 

True, the situation is most preca- 
rious in Syria and Jordan, where 
Westerners and Western-educated of- 
ficials have been purged, but Nasser 
is moving in the same direction. He 
can lessen his dependence on Moscow 
only by giving up his power ambi- 
tions, something he is neither willing 
nor able to do. He came to power and 
has risen to his present heights as 
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the protagonist of an expansionist 
foreign policy; any shift to a lesser 
role could be fatal for him. 

Thus, the idea that economic self- 
interest plays a major part in the 
motivations of the Egyptian, Syrian 
and Jordanian Governments is com- 
pletely unrealistic. Similarly, the be- 
lief that a U.S.-Indian alliance based 
on moral force and working through 
the UN can prevent the satellization 
of these countries betrays almost un- 
believable naiveté as far as the Mid- 
dle East is concerned. 

The chief reason for the West’s 
inability to cope with the area is its 
mistaken view—particularly strong 
in Washington—that Arab national- 
ism is just another movement, some- 
what radical perhaps, but in any case 
non-Marxist or non-Communist and 
therefore a potential ally. Actually, 
almost the exact opposite is the case. 
The majority of Russia’s European 
satellites are probably pro-Western 
and anti-Soviet at heart. They con- 
sider themselves part of the Western 
tradition and want to “return to Eu- 
rope’; they want to get rid of the 
Soviet Army and Soviet military ad- 
visers. Communism, in contrast to 
democratic socialism, has little if any 
attraction for them. 

Most Arab countries, on the other 
hand, are basically anti-Western. This 
is not the result of any specific inci- 
dent but a matter of basic principle. 
Communism is extremely attractive 
to the majority of the Arab people, 
who are not at all opposed to having 
Soviet arms, advisers and “volun- 
teers” in their midst. The West, there- 
fore, has no common ties with coun- 
tries like Egypt, Syria and Jordan, 
even though their internal setup may 
still be far from Communist or 
socialist. 

In time, Western relations with 
these countries may improve, but it 
is doubtful that this will occur be- 
fore they experience a prolonged pe- 
tiod of Soviet domination at first 
hand. Consequently, the West must 
re-examine its policies in the light of 
the political and social realities of 
the area. The new U.S. initiative is 
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welcome and, if implemented, should 
go far toward removing the danger 
of direct Soviet military interven- 
tion. However, it does nothing to 
counter the chief danger to the re- 
gion, which is Communist subver- 
sion. What is more, it appears that 
there will be no shift in policy to 
meet this threat until some shattering 
blows have been dealt to the remain- 
ing illusions about Arab nationalism. 

In these circumstances, the follow- 
ing will probably occur in the Middle 
East during 1957: 

© The Soviet Union will step up its 
infiltration and continue its satelliza- 
tion of Syria, Jordan and Egypt. 

¢ The pro-Western Iraqi Govern- 
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ment of Premier Nuri as-Said will 
not be able to withstand the continu- 
ing pressure of Nasser-inspired forces 
and will be replaced by an Egyptian- 
or Syrian-style anti-Western coali- 
tion. 

e Extreme pressure will be exerted 
on Israel to return the Gaza Strip to 
Egypt. 

© Fedayeen (suicide commandos) 
will continue to murder and harass 
the Israelis, and Israel will strike 
back. By next summer or fall, there 
will be another flare-up in the area 
which will renew the danger of a 
world war. 

e The UN will continue to serve as 


a protective screen for Nasser’s mili- 
tary buildup, but it will be as in- 
effective as it was last October in pre- 
venting a new Mideast war. 

e Egypt and Syria will continue 
their anti-Western offensive and will 
use the oil pipelines and the Suez 
Canal in an ever growing degree for 
blackmail purposes. 

I have always maintained that the 
Arab-Israeli conflict is not the main 
cause of the Middle East crisis. In a 
book published last month in Switz- 
erland, Dr. Hans E. Tiitsch, Middle 
East correspondent for the Neue 
Ziircher Zeitung, reaches a similar 
conclusion: “The problems which 
the powers face in the Middle East 
cannot be solved in Palestine alone. 
It would be mistaken to believe that 
as a result of the solution of this con- 
flict there would be peace in the Mid- 
dle East.” Nevertheless, the prospects 
for an Arab-Israeli war are excep- 
tionally good in view of the UN’s vir- 
tual sanctioning of the Arab guer- 
rilla war against Israel and the un- 
likelihood that Israel will refrain for 
very long from retaliating in force. 

There is only one way to avoid the 
inevitable in this case: by admitting 
Israel to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. This would guarantee 
its frontiers and insure the security 
of its Arab neighbors. Considering 
the prevailing attitude in Western 
capitals, however, I must confess that 
this is an absurd suggestion. After 
all, Arab feelings must be taken into 
account. We can’t risk losing our 
hard-won prestige with Colonel Nas- 
ser, Syria’s Col. Abdel Hamid Serraj 
or Jordan’s General Ali Abu Nuwar. 
Some say that after much hue and 
cry over Israel’s inclusion in NATO 
the Arabs would gradually resign 
themselves to the idea that Israel is 
here to stay, but they don’t have a 
“realistic” understanding of the situ- 
ation. 

Hence, we do well to prepare our- 
selves for a new war in the Mideast 
in 1957, in which the United States 
will become involved—unless it is 
willing to accept Soviet domination 
of this area by subversion. 








THE HOME FRONT 


BOHN 


URING the debate preceding Brit- 
D ain’s experiment in commercial 
television, the most dire prophecies 
were proclaimed in Parliament and 
the press. Trembling fingers of warn- 
ing were pointed at America, where 
radio and television are notably com- 
mercial. The British were warned 
that, if they let this wicked camel get 
his nose into their well-regulated tent, 
they might in course of time be- 
come little better than Americans. 
But, despite the prophetic thunder 
and lightning, on September 22, 1955 
the ITA, the commercial telecasting 
outfit, went on the air. And since 
then the sky has not collapsed, nor 
have the sturdy people of the old 
island notably deteriorated in man- 
ners or morals. 

As I read the latest book on the 
subject (British Broadcasting, by 
Burton Paulu: Minnesota; $6), I feel 
more and more reassured. Dr. Paulu 
spent a good deal of time in England 
doing his on-the-spot research. Many 
Americans will learn with something 
of a shock that the British have made 
a great contribution to this feature 
of our mechanized life. When Dr. 
Paulu writes at the beginning of 
Chapter 9. “The British are proud of 
their world leadership in television,” 
he is thinking of history rather than 
of present performance. In 1926, 
English scientists, with an assist from 
an ingenious Scot, got a start on all 
the world by actually sending 
through the air “not only shadows, 
but the details of movement, and 
such things as the play of expressions 
on the face.” 

But for the average American such 
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Commercial TV 
Comes to Britain 


bits of history are not the important 
feature of this book. What we want 
to know is how the present duplex 
television system is working out. Dr. 
Paulu’s account is notably solid. He 
covers finances, art, social service, 
politics, | newscasting—everything. 
When you have finished his exposi- 
tion, you feel that you have acquired 
a comprehensive sketch of how the 
British make use of the air-waves. 

The basic thing about the BBC is 
that there are no sponsors and no 
advertising. The listener pays a 
pound a year for a license for his 
radio set and three pounds for a li- 
cense covering both radio and tele- 
vision. It seems a small price to pay 
for the blessed relief from the eternal 
commercial. The system sends out 
three radio programs, the Light, the 
Home and the Third. The transmit- 
ters are spotted over the country in 
such a way as to serve England, Scot- 
land, Wales and Northern Ireland— 
with some variation to suit the tastes 
and interests of the various regions. 
The total number of licenses, includ- 
ing both systems and all services, 
mounts up to more than 14 million 
today. 

Lord John Reith, who has had 
much to do with developing the en- 
tire system, has written: “The re- 
sponsibility . . . was to carry into 
the greatest number of homes every- 
thing that was best in every depart- 
ment of human knowledge, endeavor 
and achievement.” One of the things 
of which England has a right to be 
proud is the Third Program. Here is 
a radio project which gives its listen- 
ers the best in music, in drama, in 


discussion—even in poetry. What 
pleases me most about it is that the 
artists are liberated from the tyranny 
of the studio clock. The plays of 
Shakespeare and the symphonies of 
Beethoven are performed to the end 
without interruption. Human reason 
and sensitivity have, for once, tri- 
umphed over tradition and conven- 
tion. 

The Independent Television Au- 
thority is the group responsible for 
the commercial television program of 
which we have heard so much. When 
Parliament decided on an experiment 
in commercial television, it was taken 
for granted that the general setup 
would follow that of the BBC. Though 
British broadcasting is under the 
general control of the Government, 
the BBC is, according to the British 
way of doing things, an independent 
entity. The ITA is similar in its or- 
ganization and in its degree of 
independence. 

In the great debate to which I have 
referred, a group of Conservatives 
showed their determination to justify 
and exemplify the unfettered, com- 
petitive capitalist system. After a bril- 
liant exhibition of propaganda, they 
achieved their purpose. But their op- 
ponents managed to include in the 
enabling act so many limiting provi- 
sions that an American capitalist 
would hardly recognize the child of 
his system. There are no sponsors. 
All programs are put on by groups 
working under the Authority. The 
commercials are not tied in with the 
programs and cannot be spoken by 
a performer. “In opening the serv- 
ice,” reports Dr. Paulu, “the Post- 
master General promised that on the 
ITA Hamlet would never interrupt 
his soliloquy to tell us the favorite 
brand of toothpaste in Elsinore.” 

It is to be reported that this “com- 
mercial” system—so modified and 
restrained—is gradually gaining pop- 
ularity. And the effect of competition 
has so far not worked like Gresham’s 
Law in reference to coinage. In fact, 
the excitement incident to the compe- 
tition is having an excellent effect all 
around. 
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After the Mideast War 





AMERICA AND EUROPE: 
A RE-EXAMINATION 


By Renato Giordano 


ALTER LIPPMANN wrote in a recent column that 

American foreign policy is compelled to “ride two 
horses” at once—‘what with our ties to Western Europe 
and our sympathies with the revolt against colonialism.” 
“Tt is our interest,” he declared, “it is our duty ... to be 
at once ally of the West and its principal mediator.” 

It is precisely this viewpoint which is today most dis- 
turbing to those Europeans who from the start have been 
the staunchest supporters of the Atlantic Community. They 
cannot accept the idea that Europe is henceforth to be 
merely another “horse,” to be changed whenever the 
United States feels the desire for a new mount. To these 
people, America’s best friends in Europe, the basic fact 
of the last decade and a half has been the end of U.S. 
isolationism and the rise of the Atlantic Community. It 
has always been obvious that the Atlantic Community is 
impossible without the end of isolationism. But it is 
equally true, although less obvious, that there can be no 
end of isolationism without an Atlantic Community. 

A number of events marked the birth of the Atlantic 
concept: Roosevelt’s “rendezvous with destiny” speech, 
Lend-Lease, the “arsenal of democracy” principle. 
Throughout the war, with the backing of General Mar- 
shall and over the protests of General MacArthur, the 
United States based its global strategy on “Europe first.” 
The same principle held true after the war with the 
emergence of the European Recovery Program and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Eisenhower’s vic- 
tory over Taft at the 1952 Republican Convention showed 
that isolationism had been defeated not only in the party 
of Roosevelt and Truman but in the Republican party as 
well. Despite the opposition of the GOP’s diehard isola- 
tionists, the nation chose as its leader a man firmly com- 
mitted to implementing America’s obligations to its 
European partners. 

Yet, the chief problem of the Atlantic Alliance has 
always been that of transforming it into a true commu- 
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nity, of expanding consultation and extending coopera- 
tion from the purely military into the socio-economic and 
political fields. Its supporters have bent all their efforts 
toward creating a common view which would assure a 
united response to any international problem of whatever 
nature. During the Korean War, when the alliance was 
subjected to its greatest strain, a common front was still 
maintained, and Britain’s role as “moderator” often 
rendered great service to the Western cause. True, British 
actions incurred the wrath of the “go it alone” bloc in the 
United States, but it was this very situation which caused 
the so-called “Asia-firsters” to show their true colors as 
isolationists. For the United States cannot possibly ex- 
change its European allies for Asian allies—there are no 
Asian allies worthy of the name; it can merely abandon 
its European allies and fall back upon isolationism once 
more. 

In all these years, American leadership in Europe was 
never a matter of dispute. The European countries, if only 
on the basis of power relationships, acknowledged Wash- 
ington’s right to the final say on major international 
issues. Europe’s function was to exercise a certain influ- 
ence so that the final decision would reflect a greater 
degree of consensus in cases of disagreement. But now 
something has happened to change this relationship— 
something for which the United States is largely though 
by no means entirely responsible. 

The first step was the tragedy of France’s rejection of 
the European Defense Community. The alliance of French 
neutralist and nationalist opinion with the Communists 
against “American interference in Europe” came as a 
terrible shock to the pro-European elements in the United 
States Government. Secretary Dulles’s immediate reaction 
was his remark about an “agonizing reappraisal” of U.S. 
relations with Europe. 

Up to that time, it had been commonly said in Europe 
that the best “Europeans” were to be found in Washing- 
ton. The Marshall Plan and America’s unswerving sup- 
port of all projects for European integration had consti- 
tuted one of the most farsighted chapters in U.S. foreign 
policy. The United States did not want satellites in 








Europe, but a continent strong enough to stand on its own 
feet and halt the Soviet advance. When EDC was defeated, 
its supporters felt that a grave injustice had been done to 
the United States and a severe blow struck at the Atlantic 
Community. At the same time, their faith in the solidity 
of American-European ties prevented them from taking 
the “agonizing appraisal” threat very seriously. Yet, it 
soon developed that the phrase represented more than a 
threat but a basic re-thinking of American policy toward 
Europe. American interest and support, so long de- 
nounced in some quarters as “interference,” gave way to 
aloofness and passivity. 

The recent Suez crisis is only the culmination of a 
process which has been under way for some time. It was 
the Geneva “summit meeting” in 1955 that first startled 
Europeans into an awareness that something important 
was changing in Washington. The Americans were clearly 
dealing with the Kremlin over Europe’s head. Europeans, 
so long accustomed to charges of “neutralism” and “ap- 
peasement” by some Americans, awoke one morning to 
find that the United States was outdoing them all in those 
transgressions, conducting an independent foreign policy 
without consulting the wishes of her allies. Even a man 
with the keen political insight of George F. Kennan, the 
author of the containment theory, had come out for a 
neutralized Germany with all foreign troops withdrawn 
—a scheme Europeans had always identified with Moscow 
rather than Washington. The situation was sufficiently dis- 
turbing so that even Le Monde, a newspaper I regard as 
largely responsible for the growth of French neutralism 
and anti-Americanism, described America’s Geneva pol- 
icy as evidence of a dangerous rift between the United 
States and her European allies. 

Now we are confronted with the Middle Eastern crisis, 
in which America’s retreat from her responsibilities has 
been most glaringly apparent. Here Washington has 
shown by its diplomatic actions how little importance it 
attaches to its European allies. I have no intention of 
dwelling upon the aversion all European democratic 
groups feel toward Egypt’s dictator Nasser, who has vio- 
lated all his country’s moral and legal obligations toward 
Britain. Israel, the Suez Canal Company and the United 
Nations. I want only to stress the crucial fact that, during 
last summer’s long and difficult negotiations, Britain and 
France were painfully aware that the United States was 
approaching the problem not as a member of the Atlantic 
coalition but as an “impartial arbiter.” Her position be- 
tween Egypt and Britain was much like that which Nehru 
occupied between the U.S. and Red China during the 
Korean War. To be sure. Britain also acted as mediator at 
that time—but she acted from a basic community of inter- 
est forged in the blood of the Korean battle. 

Even if one concedes that the timing and manner of 
Anglo-French intervention in Egypt were ill-chosen, one 
must remember the frustration engendered in England 
and France by the shift in American policy. Furthermore, 








when the magnificent Hungarian Revolution burst forth, 
many Europeans had the feeling that America, after so 
much talk of “liberation” and “rollback,” was not react- 
ing with the same spontaneity and fervor as Europe, 
American newspaper headlines seemed more concerned 
about Suez than Budapest, while Washington took an 
equally tough attitude toward both “aggressors,” despite 
the enormous distinction Europeans made between the 
limited Anglo-French action at Port Said and Moscow’s 
brutal suppression of the Hungarian uprising. For the 
first time since World War II, even the most stubborn 
supporters of the Atlantic Community clearly saw that 
Europe had somehow a sharper democratic sensitivity 
than America, that America had forsaken the moral lead- 
ership of the free world and was launching her own form 
of international power politics under the guise of anti- 
colonialism. 

With the dust temporarily settling in the Middle East, 
but new storms looming on the horizon, one can draw 
certain conclusions: 

1. European nations cannot conduct an independent 
policy on problems of world scope. They must have Amer- 
ican support. 

2. Long-range European and American interests co- 
incide. One thing above all stands out clearly in the Suez 
mess: Soviet Russia’s new major role in Middle Eastern 
affairs. Busy upholding Egypt against “Anglo-French 
colonialism,” the Americans did not realize that they were 
clearing the way for Soviet infiltration. 

3. Moscow’s threat, at the height of the Suez crisis, to 
bomb London and Paris out of existence and enter the 
Middle East in force with “volunteers” provided the basis 
for a new drawing together of the Western alliance. The 
firm rebukes which these threats drew from President 
Eisenhower and General Gruenther reduced matters once 
more to their essentials: Any Russian threat to Europe is 
a threat to the United States, and any Russian gain in 
the Middle East is a loss for both Europe and America. 

4. The United States cannot hope for Afro-Asian 
friendship unless she abandons her entire policy toward 
China. Indian Prime Minister Nehru, who is the key to 
neutralist Asia, cannot be won over so long as Washing- 
ton backs Chiang Kai-shek against Peking: and, so long 
as Nehru distrusts America, all the latter’s efforts to 
improve her standing by opposing England and France in 
the Middle East are doomed to failure. 

5. In the struggle for survival with the Kremlin, Amer- 
ica’s only safe allies are the European countries, with 
which she is bound by the same concept of democracy, the 
same cultural heritage, and similar economic institutions. 

The Atlantic Community was originally formed, and 
must be further strengthened, on the basis of these unify- 
ing elements. It will be a sad day when America decides 
that Europe is merely another “horse” to be cast aside at 
will. It will mean disaster for Europe, neo-isolationism 
for America, and a vast expansion of Soviet power. 
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PORTLAND 

HE KLAMATH Indian reservation, 
ae of 850,000 timber-rich 
acres, lies in the mountains of eastern 
Oregon. Until recently, its inhabitants 
were a quiet, docile people, living 
contentedly under Uncle Sam’s stew- 
ardship and garnering an easy live- 
lihood from the “green gold” on the 
reservation. But about five years 
ago some of the younger men organ- 
ized a movement to free themselves 
from Federal control and secure their 
share of the tribe’s immense assets. 

With the advent of the Eisenhower 
Administration, which adopted a 
policy of preparing as many Indian 
tribes as possible for independence, 
they succeeded in getting a_ bill 
passed and signed by the President 
in 1954 which removes the Klamaths 
from Federal control by August 
1958. Public Law 587 permits each 
adult to leave the reservation and 
take his share of the common assets 
in cash. 

This is only one of several Indian 
termination bills passed by the 83rd 
Congress, but it is clearly the most 
important because it jeopardizes an 
immense tract of valuable timber 
needed by the region and the nation 
at large. The Klamaths own in com- 
mon about 3.8 billion board feet of 
commercial timber, growing on 600,- 
000 acres. At current stumpage 
prices, this may be worth from $80 
to $100 million. Since there are 
only 2,100 persons enrolled in the 
tribe, every man, woman and child 
would stand to gain about $40,000 if 
the reservation were entirely liqui- 
dated. It is interesting, though, that 
with termination and all its conse- 
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of an Indian Forest 


By Anthony Netboy 


quences staring them in the face, 
many Indians are recoiling from it. 

Nevertheless, according to a Stan- 
ford Research Institute survey, per- 
haps 70 per cent of the Klamaths 
will elect to terminate. Should this 
happen, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
will have to sell as much as 2.7 billion 
feet of tribally-owned timber before 
August 13, 1958. 

The dumping of so much stumpage 
in a rush sale, in an area with an 
installed sawmill capacity of only 
400 million feet per year, would be 
disastrous for the country. The timber 
would probably be offered in small 
blocks to small companies to get the 
maximum returns for the Indians. A 
number of “gyppo” outfits would 
then move into the Klamath Basin, 
cut the trees as quickly as possible 
and leave behind a decimated forest. 

The younger Indians generally fa- 
vor termination, but the older ones, 
who were born and lived most of 
their lives on the reservation, feel the 
tribe is not ready to be cast adrift. 
They prefer to receive a good income 
from tribal lands without working for 
it, to hunt and fish in the mountains 
and streams, and to have access to 
Federal hospitals and social services. 

The Indian Bureau is proceeding 
with plans to get as many Klamaths 
as possible to leave the reservation. 
It is encouraging them to migrate 
to Chicago, Denver, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, cities where there 
are now concentrations of displaced 
Indians. Many inducements are of- 
fered: transportation from the reser- 
vation to the city, $50 toward paying 
shipping charges for their household 
goods, a bit of money toward sub- 


sistence for the first four weeks, up 
to $50 per person to buy tools and 
equipment, etc. Under recent legis- 
lation, the Government will also grant 
Indians who move to the cities funds 
to buy medical and hospital insur- 
ance, clothing and household tools. 

I do not know how many Klamaths 
have taken advantage of these lures. 
It is difficult to see why many would 
be willing to exchange the carefree 
life on the reservation for a competi- 
tive existence in the city. Studies 
of Indians in the big cities reveal 
that they tend to become truly dis- 
possessed persons. Since the majority 
are unskilled workers, they live in 
squalid, dreary tenements, shunned 
by whites. 

The more thoughtful Klamath 
leaders are rapidly coming to feel 
that termination must be postponed 
and PL 587 amended. Boyd Jackson, 
a member of the tribe’s executive 
committee, recently told a Wall Street 
Journal reporter, “Our people are 
less prepared to manage their own af- 
fairs today than 40 years ago; we 
need more time. If termination is not 
put off, it will throw the Klamath 
tribe into chaos and put the members 
in the poor house.” What he means is 
that the cash derived from the sale 
of tribal assets would be quickly dis- 
sipated by most of the Indians. 

Democratic members of Congress 
from Oregon—particularly Senator 
Richard L. Neuberger and Represen- 
tative Edith Green—are planning to 
introduce measures that would post- 
pone the termination date and have 
the Government purchase the reserva- 
tion lands for inclusion in the 
national-forest system. 
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By Irving Brown 


Hungary Shakes 
The Kremlin 


Uprising has weakened foundations of world Communism 


Paris 

HE HuNGARIAN Revolution must 

be seen in the light of events dat- 

ing back to the 19th Soviet Com- 

munist Party Congress in October 

1952. For it was the 19th Congress 

that launched, however feebly, the 

process that was transformed and 

greatly accelerated by Stalin’s death 

and Khrushchev’s famous speech at 
the 20th Congress last February. 

These events can be summarized 
as follows: 

1. The 19th Party Congress in 
effect acknowledged a retreat from 
the Soviet policy of aggression which 
had culminated in Korea and the start 
of a “new look”—directed, of course, 
by Stalin, who was still alive. 

2. Stalin’s death eliminated the 
single, unchallenged dictator and pro- 
duced an unstable, constantly shift- 
ing struggle for power, with a “col- 
which 


eventually to establish something or 


lective leadership” sought 
someone authoritative enough to re- 
place Stalin without changing funda- 
mentally the nature of the totalitarian 
system. In the meantime, certain “lib- 
eralizing” concessions were made. 

3. The 20th Party Congress, and 
especially Khrushchev’s speech, went 
even further, proclaiming in effect 
the ideological bankruptcy of Com- 
munism during the Stalin regime. 
The Kremlin leaders’ intention must 
have been to get rid of as much 
ideological ballast as possible in 
order to maintain their power at 
home and in Eastern Europe. At the 
same time, they hoped to transform 
their internal weakness into external 
strength by a foreign policy which 
played up the “new look” and “co- 
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existence.” Instead, Khrushchev op- 
ened a veritable Pandora’s box, re- 
leasing forces which far transcended 
mere anti-Stalinism and which now 
plague the entire Soviet Empire. 
Matters have developed to a point 
where an ideological vacuum has 
been created throughout the Com- 
munist world. 

The recent upheavals in Poland 
and Hungary have gone far beyond 
Khrushchev’s original plan to dis- 
cuss the “errors” of Stalinism while 
still valiantly defending Communism 
itself. The Eastern European masses 
on all levels of society, though es- 
pecially among the intellectual and 
working-class youth, have set about 
turning Khrushchev’s admissions into 
an outright indictment of Commun- 
ism—not only in its totalitarian Stal- 
inist “perversion” but as a legitimate 
political regime in any form. In 
effect, this means a state of perma- 
nent revolt in Eastern Europe, with 
vast consequences for the Soviet 
Union itself. 

It is clear that the Kremlin hoped 
to stage, or at least permit, a kind of 
controlled revolt in Hungary—one 
which would produce a combination 
of “national Communism” and the 
Soviet-style “new look.” This may 
well have represented a deliberate 
deal between Khrushchev and Tito. 
Tito, after all, not only has gone 
along with the current Kadar regime 
but originally agreed to the old Stal- 
inist Gerd as successor to Rakosi. 
Moreover, his role in the Soviet kid- 
naping of Imre Nagy is a highly 
dubious one. Could the shrewd 
Yugoslav dictator possibly have been 
duped by the Russians into delivering 








up Nagy? Or was it all prearranged 
with Moscow, since Nagy’s presence 
in the Yugoslav Embassy in Buda- 
pest interfered with Tito’s desire to 
keep the Hungarian revolution within 
a Communist framework? 

The overthrow of Geré and the 
continuing resistance to the Soviet 
puppet Kadar showed the Hungarian 
people’s determination to liquidate 
every brand of Communism, whether 
Soviet or Titoist. The controlled re- 
volt had failed; what started as a 
tactical maneuver had become a fun- 
damental challenge to Communism 
everywhere in the world. 

The Hungarian masses were able 
to assert their will because the Hun- 
garian Army joined the uprising vir- 
tually in its entirety, thus making 
possible a full-scale assault on the 
regime. Further aided by the active 
or passive encouragement of many 
Soviet soldiers, Hungary carried its 
revolt far beyond the Polish “na- 
tional Communist” stage when Pre- 
mier Nagy was forced to promise not 
only the withdrawal of Russian 
troops but the end of the one-party 
system. When superior Soviet force 
finally crushed open resistance. the 
people turned, undaunted, to guer- 
rilla warfare, the general strike and 
factory slowdowns. 

Today, the Kadar Government in 
Hungary represents no one but the 
Soviet Army. Only the work coun- 
cils organized in factories through- 
out the country express the national 
will. They alone, if Soviet troops 
were ever withdrawn, could main- 
tain order and provide means for a 
transition to democratic government. 

This situation confronted Moscow 
with the alternatives of bowing to 
the will of the work councils and per- 
mitting the formation of a non-Com- 
munist government, or else suppress- 
ing the only force in Hungary with 
the power to govern. Needless to 
say, it chose the latter course. In 
1917, the Bolsheviks took power in 
Russia by demanding all power for 
the soviets, or workers’ and peasants’ 
councils. In Hungary, 39 years later, 
they have come full circle. 
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HICKS 


HIS PIECE, written as 1956 nears its end, is devoted 
a three of the year’s novels that I overlooked at 
the time of publication. One of them, John Hersey’s 
A Single Pebble (Knopf, $3.00), I more or less de- 
liberately put aside, believing that I would not like it. 
Picking it up by chance six months later, I found my- 
self reading it with satisfaction, and I want to say why. 

Hersey has had an interesting career as a novelist. 
A first-rate journalist while he was still in his twenties, 
he carried his talents into the field of fiction, and the 
immediate result was A Bell for Adano (1944), an 
excellent topical novel but no more than that. Then, 
six years later, came The Wall, another journalistic 
novel but one that attempted an enormously difficult 
subject and brought to it resources of an extraordinary 
kind. In parts of The Wall Hersey went far beyond 
journalism, and if the novel as a whole never quite got 
off the ground, it was a book which one had to re- 
spect. 

Having done an admirable piece of reporting in Hiro- 
shima, and having carried the journalistic novel to a 
high point in The Wall, Hersey could not have been 
blamed if he had felt that he had found his proper 
literary career. But he was not satisfied, and in The 
Marmot Drive he attempted a more purely imaginative 
kind of fiction. It was, most reviewers felt, a mistake. 
Hersey tried too hard, and was too self-conscious in 
his manipulation of symbols. As I wrote in THE NEW 
LeaDER (November 30, 1953): “The novel begins in 
distortion, and it ends in incredibility.” 

It was, I suppose, my disappointment with The Mar- 
mot Drive that made me wary of A Single Pebble. 
As I knew from the jacket, this is the story of a young 
American engineer who is traveling up the Yangtze 
River in a junk—the time is the 1920s—and who ex- 
periences some sort of revelation. I thought I knew 
what qualities would be needed to tell that kind of story, 
and I didn’t believe that Hersey had them. 

I wasn’t absolutely wrong, but I was a long way 
from being right. A Single Pebble is a simple, di- 
rect, carefully fashioned tale that becomes steadily more 
moving. The reader does have to take it on faith that 
the young engineer has the sensibilities of a poet, but 
once that is granted everything follows. The engineer 
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is exposed to two things—to inanimate nature in a 
grander and more dangerous form than he has ever 
known and to a human nature that is strange to him. 
The effect on him of these experiences is the book’s 
theme. 

It is a theme that has been treated many times, most 
notably in Joseph Conrad’s Heart of Darkness. That 
Hersey’s novella doesn’t measure up to Conrad’s is no 
surprise, but one must recognize that Hersey was at- 
tempting a more difficult task. Conrad sought to create 
an atmosphere of pure evil, and was as successful as any 
writer has ever been, but for Hersey and his engineer 
the river and the Chinese on the junk represent ex- 
tremes both of evil and of good. Conrad’s ultimate 
revelation concerns darkness—in nature and in man— 
whereas Hersey’s character, though finding evil in 
abundance, comes to a revelation of light. It is always 
harder to represent good than evil and terribly hard 
to represent a mixture of the two, and Hersey is to be 
admired for coming as close as he has to doing it. 

Also admirable is Hersey’s portrayal of the major 
Chinese character, Old Pebble, the head tracker. <A 
young man, in spite of his name, the tracker neverthe- 
less reminds us of the fisherman in The Old Man and 
the Sea. He has the same resourcefulness, the same 
mastery of a craft, and the same loyalty to tradition. 
Like Hemingway, Hersey explores the values of a primi- 
tive way of life and finds them good. Since the story 
is told by the engineer, we see Old Pebble only through 
his eyes, whereas Hemingway’s tale is presented from 
Santiago’s point of view, and yet I think Hersey’s char- 
acter is almost as fully realized as Hemingway’s. 

In short, A Single Pebble, though not a great flight 
of the imagination, is on a level that not many con- 
temporary novelists can reach. At the end of my re- 
view of The Marmot Drive, I called it “the kind of fail- 
ure . . . that leaves one’s interest in the author’s fu- 
ture undiminished.” If I had remembered that last 
June, I would have read A Single Pebble then. 

Eva Boros’s The Mermaids (Farrar, Straus and Cud- 
ahy, $3.50) is also a novella, and perhaps an even 
better example of the species than A Single Pebble. 
It is completely unified by the mood that the author 
creates, and the writing has a kind of purity that takes 











the breath away. This is the more remarkable because 
Miss Boros is Hungarian-born. Her mastery of English 
naturally reminds one of Conrad, and if there is nothing 
here to prove that she has a range equal to his, the 
sureness with which she handles English idiom is greater 
than he ever achieved. 

The story, which is laid in Budapest in the middle 
Thirties, is simple enough. A successful businessman 
named Aladar, who has lived alone since his wife de- 
serted him, meets a little peroxide blonde in a café. 
She tells him that she is a dancer, but that is a lie and 
he knows it. Later he discovers that she is a patient 
in a tuberculosis sanatorium. He goes to visit her and 
finds her as commonplace as he had expected, but 
is moved by pity to see her again. Soon he is in- 
volved in her life and the lives of her friends among 
the patients, and is drawn deeper and deeper into the 
unfamiliar world of the sanatorium. 

Because he has come to love poor Lalla, Aladar tries 
to take her out of her strange world, and for a time 
she seems to be growing well enough to lead a normal 
life. If the flesh is able, however, the spirit is weak. 
Although Aladar comes to see, “with a terrible cer- 
tainty,” that Lalla cannot exist without her illness, he 
continues to struggle, but when he tries to move her 
out of the sanatorium he loses her. She cannot con- 
template norma! life as a real possibility, and she flees. 

The man who is infatuated with an unsuitable woman 
has always been a favorite theme of European novelists; 
think, for instance, of the variety of ways in which Proust 
wrote about it. The problem is to make the infatuation 
seem real, and it is a problem that not even Proust was 
always able to solve. Miss Boros is perfectly success- 
ful. and the explanation lies in the effectiveness with 
which she has evoked the atmosphere of the sanatorium. 
Aladar is indeed like a man who has fallen in love with 
a mermaid. Having made us believe in the mermaid 
by creating the kind of milieu in which only mermaids 
can exist, Miss Boros succeeds in communicating to us 
the spell by which Aladar is enthralled. 

Any novel about a tuberculosis sanatorium, and especi- 
ally one that searches into the psychic as well as the 
somatic elements in the disease. reminds us of The 
Magic Mountain. Miss Boros. of course, is trying to 
do something very different from Mann, something 
much smaller than he attempted, but on her own scale she 
has been quite as successful, and that is a great deal 
to say. 

It is a long way from either A Single Pebble or The 
Mermaids to Iris Murdoch’s The Flight from the En- 
chanter (Viking, $3.75), a comedy of manners so 
bizarre as almost to be surrealistic. (The book was 
published last spring, but I have only just read it.) 
Miss Murdoch begins by introducing the reader to an 
odd assortment of characters: a young woman running 
away from a finishing school, an ineffectual highbrow, 








a sinister private agent, an ascetic scholar, a timid 
bureaucrat, an upper-class woman who works in a fac. 
tory. At first these characters seem to be pretty much 
unrelated, but in time we realize that they are all in. 
volved in some way with an enigmatic person named 
Mischa Fox. Fox’s antecedents, the sources of his in- 
come, his activities, and his purposes are all mysterious; 
all we really know about him is that whenever he ap- 
pears on the scene things begin to happen. 

Even without Mischa, most of the people in the book 
are able to get themselves into a great deal of trouble. 
Rosa Keepe, the aristocratic factory worker, is engaged 
in a strange amatory adventure with two Polish brothers, 
charming, barbaric and dangerous, and is at the same 
time trying to save a little magazine, bequeathed to her 
and her brother by their energetic mother. The bureau- 
crat proves inept both in office intrigue and in love. 
The scholar is conducting a futile piece of research. 
Annette, the fugitive from a finishing school, is ob- 
viously born to get into trouble—and out again. But 
we always come back to Mischa, who is responsible for 
the predicaments in which some of the characters find 
themselves and who knows how to make the most of 
anybody’s predicament anywhere. 

Miss Murdoch offers a large variety. There is un- 
abashed farce, as when old Mrs. Wingfield’ enlivens a 
meeting of the little magazine’s stockholders with a sup- 
ply of champagne. There is melodrama, as in several 
scenes involving the Polish brothers. There is sharp 
satire, especially in the accounts of the bureaucrat and 
his office. There is pathos in the death of a refugee 
dressmaker. And there are many passages that sound 
a sinister note, so many that the reader is a little dis- 
mayed when he finds himself laughing at the comic 
episodes. 

Miss Murdoch’s inventiveness makes one think of the 
Aldous Huxley of Antic Hay and Point Counter Point, 
but her attitude is quite different from his, for he was 
acutely conscious of the eccentricities of his characters 
whereas she takes her people for granted. This, she 
seems to be saying, is the way human beings are; life 
is bizarre, and there is no sense in expecting it to be 
anything else. 
the case of Mischa Fox. He is meant to be mysterious, of 
We see him only through the eyes of other 
characters, and there is a deliberate emphasis on the 
contradictions in his nature—for example, his tender- 


She carries conviction, too, except in 


course. 


ness toward animals and his ruthlessness toward peo- 
ple. Up to a point we are prepared to accept these para- 
doxes, but we do expect to be taken sooner or later to 
the heart of the mystery, and we are disappointed when. 
to the very end, he eludes us. So much has been given 
us, however, we have been so richly entertained. and 
so many characters have been brought alive for us that 
Miss Murdoch’s failure with Mischa does not seriously 
diminish our pleasure in her book. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Cockpit of History 


The Fate of East Central Europe. 
Ed. by Stephen D. Kertesz. 
Notre Dame. 447 pp. $6.25. 


THIS TIMELY BOOK is composed of 
18 essays dealing with two related 
topics: American policy toward East 
Central Europe and the postwar 
Communist transformation of that 
area. Regarding the first topic, the 
book includes three excellent histori- 
cal essays by Philip Mosely, Robert 
Ferrell and Robert F. Byrnes, in 
which they take up, among other 
things, several popular misconcep- 
tions about U.S. history. Ferrell 
points out, for example, that Presi- 
dent Wilson supported Czech inde- 
pendence in World War I only when, 
in mid-1918, the possibilities of a 
separate peace with Austria had been 
thoroughly exhausted. Mosely re- 
minds us that if the U.S. had 
launched a costly invasion of the 
Balkans in 1943-44—to check the So- 
viet advance in that area—the Rus- 
sians might have liberated the whole 
of Germany and France with disas- 
trous consequences. Byrnes makes 
the point that even during the 1952 
campaign Eisenhower and _ Dulles 
made no substantial commitment to 
“liberate” the satellites in the sense 
in which the term was subsequently 
understood. 

These three studies get the book 
off to a fine start. Unfortunately, the 
rest of the volume—describing the 
Sovietization of East Central Europe 
—does not sustain the historic detach- 
ment of the initial studies. The ac- 
counts of the “take-over” in the post- 
war years are generally accurate and 
sound; all the major points are cov- 
ered, Yet most of these accounts suf- 
fer, ironically enough, from the very 
illusions which the first three essays 
try to dispel. This illusion—we may 
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call it Great-Poweritis—is that the 
past, and therefore the future, of 
East Central Europe is largely de- 
termined by the fortunes and de- 
cisions of the Great Powers. Thus 
the past decade is merely the dismal 
recording of the havoc wreaked by 
the Russians; and the next decade, 
it is hoped, will record the avenging 
of these wrongs by the United States. 

This is an overstatement, of 
course; but how else can one explain 
the failure of these accounts—most 
of which were completed only a year 
ago—to prepare the reader in any 
way for what the East European peo- 
ples have done for themselves this 
year? We refer, of course, to the 
partial separation of Poland from 
the Soviet bloc, following a year of 
social and intellectual unrest capped 
by the Poznan riots, and the great 
revolution inside Hungary. It is not 
that the authors did not predict these 
massive upheavals (who did?) but 
that they didn’t even allow, by so 
much as a word, for the possibility 
of the growth of a powerful popular 
movement within the area. 

The assumption of an ever-increas- 
ing uniformity among the satellites, 
and an ever-deepening degree of So- 
viet control over them, dominates the 
book. Oscar Halecki gloomily de- 
clares, for example, that “only an- 
nexation by the USSR and formal 
transformation of Poland into a So- 
viet republic could be a further phase 
in the absorption of the ‘liberated’ 
country by its big neighbor in the 
East.”’ Stephen Kertesz describes the 
popular upheaval which occurred in 
Hungary in 1953-54 under the first 
Imre Nagy regime; but he offers 


not the slightest hope that this up- 
heaval could ever break through the 
fragile structure of Rakosi’s regime 
—even though it nearly happened in 
the fall of 1954, two years ago. 

Many of the authors seem to ac- 
cept the philosophy embodied in Ra- 
kosi’s cynical statement last spring 
that “to be a successful power now- 
adays you must have a population of 
at least one hundred million.” Ra- 
kosi chose his hundred million; 
others chose their hundred million. 
Duchacek concludes his description 
of Czechoslovakia by comparing the 
aspects of a captive nation to those 
of a prisoner: “He can sit, or stand, 
or lie down. He may side with the 
fellow prisoners or with the guards. 
He can walk from left to right or 
pace up and down. But he cannot go 
beyond his four walls.” Some pac- 
ing up and down we've seen these 
past two months! 

This does not mean, of course, that 
we minimize Soviet power. Gomul- 
ka’s position is still unclear, and the 
Hungarian Revolution may end in 
temporary failure or stalemate. The 
people of Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria 
and Rumania are still only pacing up 
and down. But we do suggest that 
the future of this area can no longer 
be viewed through the narrow prism 
of Great Power politics. As the three 
historical essays indicate, American 
influence in East Central Europe has 
never been decisive but has been 
limited to the encouragement of hope- 
ful indigenous trends. Perhaps a little 
more attention to the area itself, and 
less to the Communist avalanche and 
the American apocalypse, would be 
in order. 

The key questions which every se- 
rious student of East European af- 
fairs must now ask are these two: 
(1) Why have Hungary and Poland, 
and not the other satellites, taken 
so decisive a lead in the first on- 
slaught against Russia’s European 
empire? (2) What enabled the Polish 
Communist party to absorb much of 
the rising tide of nationalist feeling 
into its own body, whereas the Hun- 
garian Party could not do so? 
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Unhappily, the present volume of- 
fers us very few clues by which to 
answer either of these questions. The 
excessive concentration on both So- 
viet and American policies obscures 
from view the rich complex of rela- 
tions between Moscow, Budapest and 
Warsaw on the one hand, and the 
evolution of new relations between 
the satellite governments and their 
own people on the other. Each satellite 
has its own peculiar characteristics, 
reflecting historic patterns, native tra- 
ditions, social forces, and the special 
background of its native Communist 
party. Any attempt to impose a rigid 
pattern of analysis on them will fail 
as badly as the Russian attempt to 
impose identical political molds, Col- 
lectivization in Poland comprised less 
than 10 per cent of the land, but in 
Bulgaria it has reached 60 per cent. 
Industrial planning in Hungary was 
characterized by violent fluctuations 
of design; in Poland, however, there 
was a fairly steady development of 
industry which earned the reluctant 
praise even of some exiles. Mind- 
szenty and Rajk were made the ob- 
jects of gruesome show trials in Hun- 
gary; Wyszinski and Gomulka were 
only placed under arrest in Poland. 
Indeed, even before Stalin’s death it 
could be said that the Polish press 
was the very essence of variety and 
excitement compared to the Czech 
press or its Soviet model. Several 
years ago, these differences could be 
dismissed as mere variations in the 
Moscow timetable; today, they loom 
as decisive. 

The Polish Communist party was 
the only one in Eastern Europe which 
was so independent of Kremlin dic- 
tates between the wars that it was 
actually dissolved by Comintern edict 
in the late 1930s. The Yugoslav 
party was the only one which in the 
inter-war years captured virtual lead- 
ership of the nation’s vigorous intel- 
ligentsia. The Czech party was the 
only one which gained a dominant 
place among the nation’s working 
class. A large number of Hungarian 
exiles, having fled the country with 
the Germans in 1944, were dis- 


credited among their own people; but 
the Polish exiles, who had given 
leadership to the powerful anti-Ger- 
man Home Army, still commanded 
great prestige in their country. Po- 
land had a national uprising during 
the war; Hungary experienced a mild 
social revolution, directed against 
the latifundia, immediately after it. 
Several years ago, these differences 
could be ignored, too; and yet pres- 
ent events reflect them to a surpris- 
ing degree. 

The common belief that the advent 
of Communism _ temporarily 
pended the action of these deep- 
rooted national experiences should 
have vanished with Tito’s revolution 
in Yugoslavia; but it persists. With 


sus- 


the exception of Wolff’s essays on 
Bulgaria and Rumania, the accounts 
in the present volume hardly touch on 
the pre-Communist political situation. 
The assumption is that what is hap- 
pening under Communism, and what 
happened before Communism, are 
not really connected. With the ex- 
ception of Duchacek’s interesting dis- 
cussion of the passivity of the Czech 
people, the book makes no attempt 
to identify the distinguishing fea- 
tures of each national grouping— 
even as these features affect the lo- 
cal Communist parties. 

In this respect, Dragnich’s discus- 
sion of Yugoslavia is the most dis- 
appointing. He makes no distinction 
between Tito’s road to power and 
Rakosi’s; he dismisses Tito’s position 
in Yugoslav life with the unsupport- 
able “estimate” that 85 per cent of 
the people “bitterly hate” his regime. 
I would not say that 85 per cent, or 
45 per cent, “vigorously support” the 
regime: neither Dragnich, nor I, nor 
Tito himself really knows how much, 
how little, under what circumstances, 
in what way, how many people will 
support which aspects of Yugoslav 
Communism. The number is prob- 
ably a good deal more than Dragnich 
modestly “estimates” and a good 
deal less than Tito may realize. But 
this really isn’t the issue. Yugo- 
slav Communism may be abhorrent, 
but it is Yugoslav, and this is its 





great significance in East European 
politics, The vital idea in East Eu. 
rope now may be neither parlia. 
mentary socialist 
forms, but national integrity and na. 
tional rebirth—and with these things, 
of course, a bursting of the bounds 
of Communist orthodoxy. A _ brief 
glance at the recent history of the 
area will show how revolutionary an 
idea this is, 

One of the tragedies of Eastern 
Europe between the World Wars was 
the helpless dependence of its un- 
stable regimes on the Great Powers, 
on whose support their continued ex- 
istence, as a regime or as a nation, 
seemed to depend. Yugoslavia was 
one of the anchors of the French 
“Little Entente,” and then a tempo- 
rary pawn of Germany’s powerful 
drive to the east. Hungary wavered 
between France and Italy, and finally 
succumbed to Germany. Poland was 
caught in a game involving France, 
Germany and Russia, at the mercy of 
one combination or another. Czecho- 
slovakia considered a strong France 


democracy nor 


the very cornerstone of its survival. 

In the 17 years since the start of 
World War II, each of these coun- 
tries has undergone a series of in- 
vasions and several revolutions. In 
the process, three of them—Hungary. 
Poland and Yugoslavia—have lifted 
themselves into a position of promi- 
nence in global politics which they 
have not enjoyed for decades, even 
centuries. It is indeed one of the 
ironies of our epoch that Russia’s 
audacious attempt to absorb East 
Central Europe into its sphere (fol- 
lowing upon Germany’s equally bold 
effort) may have so vitalized the re- 
gion that in time it will lose its tra- 
ditional character as a vacuum for 
Great Power rivalries. It is unlikely 
that a self-liberated Poland, Hungary 
or Yugoslavia will again so easily 
submit to the ambitions of French, 
German or Russian continental 
stratagems. If the Kremlin is denied 
the authority to determine East Eu- 
ropean boundaries, the task will not 
fall again to a Congress of Berlin or 


a Versailles Conference. In_ the 
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process of self-liberation, these coun- 
tries will themselves destroy that 
Western contempt which made pos- 
sible Churchill’s famous wartime 50- 
50, 75-25, 90-10 bargain with Stalin 
over the future of the Belkans. As 
Marx once put it, “a single courage- 
ous attempt at a democratic revolu- 
tion, even if it is smothered, erases 
whole centuries of infamy and cow- 
ardice from the memories of peo- 
ples, rehabilitates at once any nation, 
no matter how deeply despised.” 
Gomulka and Tito may prove too 
dependent on Russia to carry through 
the shift in the alignment of Euro- 
pean power which they themselves 
have initiated; but the process, be- 
gun so brilliantly by them, is prob- 
ably one of the most vigorous of our 
day. In the cold and unfeeling per- 
spective of centuries, the emergence 
of new independent powers in East 
Central Europe may be considered 
the central significance of the revolu- 
tionary exertions now in progress. 
Under the electrifying impact of 
Communism, the nations of East 
Central Europe are rejecting that 
very passivity which made it so easy 
for German armies and then Soviet 
agitators to subdue them during and 
after the war. The mighty impulses 
of independence were not, as it may 
seem to some, generated by Khrush- 
chev’s anti-Stalin speech last spring; 
nor did they exist, in such form, a 
decade ago. The roots of the change 
must be sought in the chemical re- 
action between national traditions 
and the energizing process of So- 
vietization itself. Just as English 
capitalism brutally transformed India 
into a nation, so Russian Com- 
munism may have performed a some- 
what similar service for the “back- 
ward” countries of East Central 
Europe, with even greater brutality. 
Much remains to be seen, of 
course; but these are some of the 
forces and questions with which seri- 
ous students must begin to deal. The 
problems are essentially historic in 
scope. It is curious to recall, for ex- 
ample, that over a century ago one 
historian, Frederick Engels, singled 
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out three peoples in Eastern Europe 
as possessing a great future. The 
Magyars were one, of course. The 
other two were the Poles and the 
“Slavs in Turkey.” Of course, by the 
“Slavs in Turkey” he was referring 
to that small group of tough hajduks 
who were creating, around the tiny 
village of Belgrade, the foundations 
of modern Yugoslavia. Engels may 
have overstated his case regarding 
the other Slavic peoples (whom he 
condemned to oblivion); but it can 


hardly be saia that he ever under- 
estimated a people’s revolutionary 
energies, 

Rakosi in Hungary and Nowak in 
Poland have been swept aside be- 
cause they overestimated the capacity 
of a Great Power to influence their 
region, and because they underesti- 
mated the vitality of their own peo- 
ple. East European anti-Commu- 
nists who have made the same errors 
regarding another Great Power may 
well suffer the same fate. 





A Judicial 


Harlan Fiske Stone: Pillar of the Law. 
By Alpheus T. Mason. 
Viking. 832 pp. $9.50. 


ProFessor Mason’s biography of 
the late Chief Justice of the United 
States is an astounding book. Not 
since Beveridge’s Life of Marshall 
has a work appeared that gives such 
detailed insight into the life of a 
judge; and, far more than Beveridge, 
Mason has been enabled to penetrate 
the inner sanctum and lay open the 
actual process by which the judges of 
the high court go about the business 
of deciding cases. Moreover, Bever- 
idge was dealing with ancient times, 
while Mason has opened the scars on 
many a contemporary wound. In- 
deed, some reviewers have charged 
him with gross indiscretions, with 
publishing material that discredits 
the judicial process. 

With respect to this charge, I must 
confess a certain ambivalence. On the 
one hand, I cannot affiliate with the 
spinsters who have been horrified to 
see in print that judges negotiate 
with each other, bicker among them- 
selves, and sometimes arrive at con- 
clusions by less than rational paths. 
Yet, I too am disturbed by the full- 
ness of certain of Mason’s revela- 
tions, and I think that here I would 
accept the position of Professor Ed- 
mond Cahn that the upsetting aspect 
of the full perspective is that it may 
in the future discourage adequate dis- 


Physicist 


Reviewed by John P. Roche 


Chairman, Department of Politics, 
Brandeis University 


cussion among the judges. A court 
with the political functions of the 
Supreme Court must proceed by nego- 
tiation among its members, by a proc- 
ess of argument and interaction, and 
a judge may be restrained from enter- 
ing freely into this vital operation by 
the knowledge that his casual, horse- 
back judgments, made in the initial 
stages of discussion, may be immor- 
talized by a brother’s posthumous 
biographer. If the justices should 
ever confine their interrelations to 
full-dress memoranda, much of the 
fluidity will be eliminated from the 
system, and it is this very fluidity that 
has supplied dynamism to the judi- 
cial process. 

This problem is itself an outgrowth 
of Stone’s character and personality. 
By almost any standards of laxness, 
he was a bad “security risk.” He 
talked to newspapermen, former law- 
school colleagues, old friends and 
literally anyone else who would lis- 
ten, and without any visible com- 
punction revealed not only his own 
views of current judicial problems 
but also what others thought and 
what he thought of their views. And 
while one may argue with Mason’s 
judgment in spelling out certain mat- 
ters in detail, one cannot deny the 
remarkable verisimilitude of the bi- 
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ography he has written. Like Stone, 
it is massive, over 800 pages, and 
like Stone it has a certain elusive 
quality, resembling different things 
to different men. 

From the parochial viewpoint of 
a student of American constitutional 
law and judicial politics, Mason’s 
book is a gold-mine. Obviously, space 
here does not permit a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the contents, but one ex- 
ample stands out as singularly reveal- 
ing. The Court in 1944 determined to 
outlaw the “white primary,” which 
was widely employed in the South to 
disfranchise the Negro. Initially, 
Chief Justice Stone assigned the writ- 
ing of the decision to Justice Frank- 
furter, but immediately thereafter 
Justice Jackson suggested reassign- 
ment of the opinion. Holmes once 
observed that a judge must have in 
him something of Mephistopheles, 
and, if anything, Jackson had too 
much of this ingredient, but in this 
case one can appreciate the sagacity 
of his suggestion. The white primary 
case, he urged Stone, should not be 
handled by a Jewish justice, who had 
from a Southern vantage point the 
additional liabilities of being an in- 
tellectual and a New Englander, but 
by a Justice from the South. As he 
put it: 

“With all humility I suggest that 
the Court’s decision, bound to 
arouse bitter resentment, will be 
much less apt to stir ugly reactions 
if the news that the white primary is 
dead is broken to it, if possible, by 
a Southerner who has been a Demo- 
crat and is not a member of one of 
the minorities which stir prejudices 
kindred to those against the Negro.” 


Stone at once reassigned the deci- 
sion to Justice Stanley Reed. 

The great weakness in the biogra- 
phy seems to me also to stem from 
Mason’s amazing empathy with his 
subject: Like Harlan Fiske Stone, the 
book is nominalistic and theoretically 
amorphous. It simply doesn’t come 
to a point. This is not to say that 
Mason is uncritical; he registers dis- 
approval of Stone’s objective actions 
at many points, though he makes 
clear why he thinks Stone did what 
he did and never attacks his subjec- 
tive motivation. Yet it seems to me 
that a broad-gauge criticism of Stone 
can be made, and the same criteria 
apply to Mason’s biography. 

Mason has treated Stone largely as 
a legal craftsman and has discussed 
the Justice’s famous doctrine of judi- 
cial self-restraint, expounded in his 
dissent in the AAA Case, United 
States vs. Butler, as if it were a legal 
principle. Now I would never deny 
Stone’s technical competence as a 
lawyer’s judge—his tax decisions are 
monuments to precision and legal 
expertise. But I will assert that on 
the level of fundamentals, that is, in 
his appraisal of the role of the Su- 
preme Court and the need for self- 
restraint, Stone was thinking in po- 
litical not legal terms. Self-restraint 
was not, in other words, a legal canon, 
but a shrewd assertion of political 
acumen. 

“Logic offers no solution,” Stone 
was fond of saying, and in this spirit 
one evaluated the factors involved in 
a decision and took his stand. The 
function of the court, and thence of 
the individual judge, was to maintain 
an equilibrium between the old and 
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the new, a function which required 
different allocations of force in dif. 
ferent directions depending upon the 
context. Thus, in 1935-37 Stone 
threw his weight against the “Old 
Guard” on the court not because he 
disagreed fundamentally with their 
assessment of the New Deal, but be- 
cause he realized that their stubborn 
actions were creating a disastrous dis- 
equilibrium. They were creating a 
yawning abyss between old and new 
which could lead to institutional de- 
struction, that ,is, to an abrupt ter- 
mination of the court’s policy by ju- 
dicial review. 

Stone was hailed as a “liberal” for 
his scathing dissents, but it is clear 
that this was a misdesignation. In the 
first place, he had no ideological 
self-image; he was probably incapa- 
ble of thinking in such conceptual 
terms. In the second place, once the 
Roosevelt Court became a reality, 
Stone began with increasing fre- 
quency to throw his weight the other 
way, against the extremist interpreta- 
tions of Black, Murphy, Rutledge and 
Co. While some accused him of in- 
consistency, the charge is basically 
unjust: He was, as ever, engaged in 
judicial physics, the quest for equi- 
librium, and threw his weight where 
it would further this goal. 

In conclusion, Mason has written 
a superb biography which both in 
content and in form reflects the 
strength and weaknesses of his sub- 
ject. Out of more than 800 pages of 
close text, Harlan Fiske Stone, the 
man, the lawyer and the judge, 
emerges with life-like clarity, but in 
the same sense that Stone spent a life- 
time at the law without really develop- 
ing a jurisprudence, so Mason has 
ended his massive treatment without 
ever casting up the account in large 
letters. The shrewd, canny New Hamp- 
shireman who approached ticklish de- 
cisions the way a Yankee storekeeper 
evaluated customers for credit pur- 
poses sits life-like on the bench, but 
his basic assumptions about judges 
and the law, inarticulate though they 
may have been, do not emerge from 
the material. 
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SHIPLEY 


Cranks. Written and directed by John 
Cranko. Music by John Addison. Presented 
by Richard Charlton and John Krimsky. 
At the Bijou Theater. 

Bells Are Ringing. Book and Lyrics by 
Betty Comden and Adolph Green. Music 
by Jule Styne. Choreography and direction 
by Jerome Robbins. Presented by the 
Theater Guild. At the Shubert Theater. 

Candide Book by Lillian Hellman. 
Lyrics by Richard Wilbur. Score by 
Leonard Bernstein. Presented by Ethel 
Linder Reiner, in association with Lester 
Osterman Jr. At the Martin Beck Theater. 

Happy Hunting. Book by Howard Lind- 
say and Russel Crouse. Lyrics by Matt 
Dubey. Music by Harold Karr. Presented 
by Jo Mielziner. At the Majestic Theater. 


ITH no intervening strains of 
WA viemer stufi—not a straight 
play in three weeks—four musical 
offerings came to Broadway during 
the recent holiday period. They of- 
fered a wide range of taste and talent. 

A wholesome young foursome, 
three boys and a girl, gaily cavorted 
in mainly satiric or nonsensical 
“cranks” and wanton wiles at the 
Bijou. Their songs were sometimes 
touched with a macabre humor, but 
it was in the antic posturing of their 
dancing that their main merit lay. 
Several of the skits could have been 
fitted into a fuller revue; the four 
performers spread them somewhat 
thin. Although it ran for nine months 
in London, Cranks found sooner de- 
parture on Broadway. 

The next opening truly launched 
the holiday season, with Judy Holli- 
day in the best of the new quartet. 
The clever story of Bells Are Ringing 
shows the operator of a telephone an- 
swering service who, taking an inter- 
est in the personal concerns of her 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Four New Musicals 
Open on Broadway 


clients, finds herself ringing in a 
husband. Sydney Chaplin (Charlie’s 
son) is a pleasing newcomer to the 
musical stage, helping Judy carry 
the sentiment of the evening; for the 
comedy she needs little help, as she 
fills the stage with charm and laugh- 
ter. Songs, costumes and deftly 
changed sets, with well-paced danc- 
ing (as of the “Mu-Cha-Cha”), add 
to the frolic. 

Lavishly and beautifully costumed 
and designed, Candide is the contro- 
versial play of the season. Hailed as 
“a triumph” in the Times, as “a 
spectacular disaster” in the Herald 
Tribune, it tries in musical terms to 
convey Voltaire’s satire, which sets 
the naive Candide globetrotting 
about this “best of all possible 
worlds” until his sadder but wiser 
feet touch home soil, to cultivate his 
own garden. Unfortunately, Lillian 
Hellman has not turned Voltaire’s 
story into a coherent play, nor do the 
lyrics in any degree attain the sharp 
or caustic tone essential to the tale. 
The wrappings are more effective 
than what they hold. 

By the second measure of the over- 
ture, one is aware that the music of 
Candide is distinctive, that Leonard 
Bernstein’s contribution to the eve- 
ning is varied and rich. Good voices 
carry the tunes, often in caricature 
of opera patterns: Robert Rounse- 
ville as Candide, Barbara Cook as his 
loving and frequently loved Cuné- 
gonde, Irra Petina as her bawdy com- 
panion. Max Adrian might prove ef- 
fective as Dr. Pangloss were he given 
fit lines. But music can bring one 
only part-way back from Hades. 


Satire calls for talents that in this 
offering are unrevealed; entertain- 
ment, for values here largely undis- 
played. There is too little that is spicy 
and saucy, too much vapid though 
candied, about this Candide. 

Lavish again, luxuriant as a tropi- 
cal jungle, is the décor of Happy 
Hunting. Expensive and expansive 
scenes, attractive girls in many va- 
rieties of dress and undress—and, 
again, a vapid story. A year ago, it 
might have seemed funny to picture 
a woman, in Monaco without an in- 
vitation, determined to give her 
daughter a wedding even more 
publicity-winning than Grace Kelly’s. 
By now the idea has faded, and the 
development is routine. Only one 
song—‘“Mutual Admiration Society” 
—carries zest to hit proportions. The 
new male star from Argentina, Fer- 
nando Lamas, with graying hair and 
a pleasantly sad smile, brings nostal- 
gia for matinee-idol days. The bur- 
den of the evening falls upon veteran 
Ethel Merman, whose voice and tech- 
nique have all their old fortissimo 
appeal. But we also, rather naturally, 
hope for a play. With no developed 
character to enact, Ethel Merman has 
to dig down into the same old bag 
of tricks. Which is not happy hunt- 
ing. 

We suspect that Santa Claus deliv- 
ered lots of TV sets this Xmas. Home 
entertainment is increasingly a spur 
and a challenge to the theater, which 
must for its own survival offer bet- 
ter than routine fare. Soon produc- 
ers will have to meet the issue square- 
ly, perhaps with repertoire. The critic 
waits with open arms. 
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The International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union 
TRAINING §INSTI- 
TUTE offers an opportunity 





to young men and women in 
the 21-35 age group inter- 
ested in making service to 
the trade union movement 
their life work. The 8th 
annual sessions of the Insti- 
tute open June 17, 1957 in 
New York City. Tuition is 
free. All students satisfac- 
torily completing the year’s 
field and class work are 
guaranteed positions with 


the ILGWU. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


HUNGARY 


Why haven’t liberal organizations and liberal 
intellectuals been inspired by recent events in 
Hungary? With the honorable exception of 
Tue New Leaper, there has been little genuine 
recognition of the significance of the martyrdom 
of the Hungarian people. Even worse, American 
liberals seem to voice no moral indignation 
and have advocated no political program for 
the U. S. and the UN. 

The least we can do is urge our UN delega- 
tion to expel Russia for her aggression in 
Hungary. Liberals should also institute an 
economic boycott of Russia’s products. Further, 
they should have protested dramatically in front 
of the UN building, as did the refugees who 
had experienced Communist dictatorship. More 
can also be done by intellectuals to aid material- 
ly the Hungarian victims of Soviet treachery 
and brutality. 

Most important of all, we should openly 
welcome the aim and direction of the Hungarian 
Revolution. It is a revolt against Communism, 
not a national variant a Ja Tito, and its suppres- 
sion showed even some Communist dupes the 
intolerant and ruthless nature of Communism. 
Philadelphia Wa ter R. Storey 
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THE SOCIALIST CHALLENGE TO 


COMMUNISM 
| Hugh Gaitskell, M.P. 


Leader, British Labor Party 


Judge Jacob Panken 
Norman Thomas 


Louis P. Goldberg 
Chairman 


Biltmore Hotel 
Madison Avenue and 43rd Street 
New York City 
Saturday Evening, January 19, 1957 
six-thirty o’clock 
Reservation: Seven-Fifty per person 
(gratuities included) 


M. J. Coldwell, M.P. 

Leader, CCF, Canada 

Mayor Frank P. Zeidler 
Milwaukee 

Samuel H. Friedman 
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Room 516, 303 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
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TENNESSEE WILLIAMS stor 








Sexe KARL MALDEN = ans. GARROLL BAKER? EL! WALLAGH Op 





Story and Screen Play by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS - Directed by ELIA KAZAN -A NEWTOWN Production 


VICTORIA THEATRE 


BROADWAY AT 46TH STREET 


DOORS OPEN 9:30 A.M. 


















WIS RT TED) 
Pee: RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL “* 


Y | \"\ Showploce of the Nation Rockefeller Center J 


MARLON BRANDO - GLENN FORD - MACHIXG KY@ 
in CinemaScope sad METROCOLOR 


“THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON” 


Co-sterring EDDIE ALBERT Directed by DANIEL MANE 


Produced by IACK CUMMINGS An M-¢-0 Pistyre 
THE MUSIC HALL'S GREAT HOLIDAY STAGE SHOW 


“The Rativitp” —fer-femed pegeent of the first Christmes 
\ . ond SANTA'S CIRCUS —. 


produce ed by Leonidoft, with the Rockettes, Corps de Seilet, Chere 
Ensemble, and Symphony Orchestra, directed by Reymond Peige. 
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Help the 


HUNGARIAN FIGHTERS 
FOR FREEDOM! 


Here is one thing YOU can do TODAY: 


Thousands of Hungarian refugees from Communist totalitarianism 
are in Austria, awaiting their eventual emigration elsewhere. Their 
immediate physical needs are being looked after by a variety of 
public and private organizafions. 


They need reading matter (not propaganda tracts) in the Hun- 
garian language, such as: 


e Books 
¢ Magazines 
e Dictionaries 
(Hungarian-French, Hungarian-English) 


You can show the Hungarian refugees from Red tyranny that the 
free world’s solicitude is more than mere words of sympathy. Send 
them the literature they want and need to keep their spirit alive. 


Send Hungarian-language reading matter 


either directly to er, if you prefer, to 


Hungarian Fighters for Freedom Hungarian Fighters for Freedom 
c/o Tamiment Institute 
7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 
(For forwarding to Austria) 








This appeal is published by The Tamiment Institute as « public service. The Tami- 
ment Institute is en educational project ef Temiment-in-the-Pecenos, Pennsylvania. 








